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PREFACE. 

It has been suggested that we should examine our 
fiscal policy, and see if, owing to altered circum- 
stances, it is in need of revision. This suggestion, 
one would have thought, coming from the statesman 
who is probably better acquainted with the political 
demands of the Empire than any other living man, 
would have met with hearty approval from the whole 
nation. 

Such, however, has not been the case. Certain 
people, hitherto prominent for their advocacy of every 
kind of enquiry, regard this simple suggestion as an 
unpardonable offence, and as a signal for spiteful and 
bitter abuse of its author. 

The question in issue is not one of parties and 
personalities, but of simple facts and figures. It is, 
therefore, the more surprising that Free Traders 
should think that they alone are wise, and that 
Russia, Europe, the United States of America, and 
Mr. Chamberlain are wrong. 

One noteworthy form of attack adopted by 
opponents of Protection is to quote from speeches 
made years ago certain extracts which, standing 
alone, without reference to their context, convey an 
entirely different idea to that which they were 
intended to convey. The object, presumably, is to 
prove by these excerpts that the opinions of their 
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author are to-day contrary to what they were a 
decade ago. 

Is one to infer then, from this curious method of 
debate, that a man must not modify those opinions 
which a wider knowledge and greater experience have 
shown him to be wrong? If so, the object of all 
education would be at an end, and the thoughts of 
our cradle would become the convictions of age. 

When a man's opinions have become hidebound, 
and his mind has lost its flexibility ; when he ho 
longer is capable of receiving fresh impressions, and 
has ceased to profit by learning and experience, then, 
surely, the world is well rid of his services. 

If, however, an admittedly clever man late in life 
changes his convictions, one may justly assume that 
he has not done so without a good balance of reasons. 
One may equally assume that he is well acquainted 
with both sides of the question, which is always very 
doubtful in the case of a man who adheres dogmatically 
to his original outlook. 

This, indeed, is no time for petty altercations and 
recriminations. We are face to face with the greatest 
problem that has ever demanded the attention of the 
country, and its solution will not be found in the 
abuse of parties or the rending of personalities. 

Much research work has been necessary to obtain 
the figures and data for this little volume. In this 
work I have been fortunate in having the help of my 
friend Mr. J. P. Loughnan, whose generous and 
valuable assistance I gratefully acknowledge. 
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BRITAIN'S PERIL. 
AN EXPOSITION OF OUR FISCAL POLICY. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE REASON FOR ENQUIRY. 

"At certain periods in the history of a nation it becomes 
necessary to review its principles of domestic policy. . . . 
It must be equally the part of a wise community to alter the 
maxims by which its foreign relations have- in times past been 
regulated, in conformity with the changes that have taken place 
over the entire globe." — Cobden. 

All other great nations enjoy the advantages 
of tariff protection ; England alone ad- 
heres to Free Trade. 

The export trade of other nations is rapidly 
increasing ; our foreign export trade is 
steadily decreasing. 

The home industries of foreign nations are 
thriving ; the chief industries of this 
country, upon which the bulk of the 
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population rely for a living, are, for want 
of legislative protection, and through the 
ingress of foreign competition, being 
forced to speedy failure. 

Our Colonies are ready and eager to develop 
their great resources, which will pro- 
vide thousands of our countrymen with 
employment, and, in time, make the 
Empire practically independent of foreign 
produce ; but they are unable to pro- 
ceed rapidly until they are ensured by 
protective tariffs against the competition 
of the well-established businesses and 
combines of foreign nations. 

At a time when 12,000,000 of our home 
population are, according to Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman, on the brink 
of starvation, we are spending over 
^"500,000,000 yearly in foreign markets. 

The principal nations from whom we have 
received most of our food supply during 
the last sixty years are now beginning, 
through the rapid growth of their 
populations, to require for their own 
use a greater and greater part of what 
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they produce. Unless we take steps 
to encourage the development of our 
vast Colonies, representing nearly a 
quarter of the globe, the day is not 
far distant when the foreigner, in the 
position of a monopolist, will be able to 
dictate his own price for our food. 
Under the blessings of our present Fiscal 
Policy each day places us, in the question 
of food, more and more at his mercy. 

These, briefly stated, are the principal reasons 
that have induced Mr. Chamberlain to follow 
Cobden's advice, as embodied in the sentence 
at the head of this chapter, and to demand an 
enquiry into our present Fiscal Policy. I think 
it was Sydney Smith who said that there are 
some people who are so conservative that they 
dislike seeing even a new moon. In the same 
way there are others who, having conceived 
that a certain policy might be desirable under 
given conditions, are unable to realise that it 
may not be equally desirable when those con- 
ditions have ceased to exist. This seems to be 
the position of the majority of Cobden's followers 
at the present time. Rightly or wrongly, they 
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believe that Free Trade was the best thing for 
the country in 1846, and therefore they cannot 
understand why it should not be the best policy 
to-day. They forget that the conditions which 
actuated Cobden and his supporters in their 
advocacy of Free Trade offer no parallel to the 
conditions under which we exist to-day, while 
Cobden *s hope that all other nations would also 
adopt Free Trade, the assumption upon which 
the entire merits of the policy depend, has 
never been realised. Cobden's own words in 
this connection were these : " The time is at 
hand when other nations will be compelled by 
self-interest and the reality of our prosperity to 
follow our example and adopt Free Trade. . . . 
Within seven years of our repealing our duties 
there will not be a Custom House in Europe." 
Precisely the reverse has happened. 

The necessity for a law depends on the 
circumstances existing ; therefore, as circum- 
stances alter, so should the law be altered. 
The world has changed in the last fifty years, 
and all the great nations, except England, have 
adapted their Fiscal Policies to meet the change. 
They have all recognised the necessity of adopt- 
ing protective tariffs as the only means of 
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safeguarding their trades and developing their 
resources. England alone has not altered her 
Fiscal Policy to suit modern requirements, and 
none are more contentedly alive to this fact 
than our foreign competitors. In the following 
pages I will endeavour to show to what extent 
our foreign rivals have benefited, and how much 
we have lost, through adhering to our present 
Fiscal Policy. Before dealing with these 
figures, however, I will make a few explanatory 
remarks with regard to the general principles of 
Protection and Free Trade, in order that the 
reader may recognise at the outset the precise 
effect of our present attitude. 

The chief object of Protection is to levy a 
tax on goods imported from foreign countries, 
in order to handicap them in competing with a 
country's home industries. The tax thus 
imposed must vary according to circumstances. 
If a country can easily produce a certain 
commodity within its own area, then the tax 
imposed on the imported article would naturally 
be higher than in the case of an article that 
could not be produced so easily within the home 
country. 
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Under the Free Trade policy adopted by 
England no such tax is imposed, and in con- 
sequence our home industries are placed at the 
fatal disadvantage of having to compete not 
only against one another in the home market, 
but against the whole world. 

Now, it is within the knowledge of every 
business man that the larger the scale upon 
which a manufacturing business is conducted, 
the cheaper becomes the cost of production. 
It would, for instance, cost less to produce 
a pair of boots in a factory making 100,000 
pairs a week than in a factory making only 
a tenth of that number. It is in this way, 
and because of his lower wages and longer 
working hours, that the foreigner gains a 
great advantage over the English manufacturer. 
It will probably be asked by near-sighted 
persons why our English manufacturers cannot 
also work on an equally large scale. The answer 
is obvious. The foreigner, by the use of pro- 
tective and, where necessary, prohibitive tariffs, 
is in his home market happily free from foreign 
competition, so far as the products of his chief 
industries are concerned. 
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For instance, the population of the United 
States is about 70,000,000, and that of the 
United Kingdom about .40,000,000. If, then, 
the American manufacturer can secure half of 
our market, in addition to his own protected 
home market, he will have 90,000,000 customers 
against the 20,000,000 customers that would 
remain for the English manufacturer. Let us 
further illustrate the argument by assuming that 
each person wears three pairs of boots a year. 
The maker, then, with 90,000,000 customers 
would make 270,000,000 pairs of boots a year, 
while his rival would turn out only 60,000,000 
pairs. Seeing, therefore, that the cost of pro- 
ducing any article decreases as the supply 
increases, it must follow that the small manu- 
facturer cannot possibly compete against a rival 
who is able to work on a scale four times as 
large as his own. The argument is equally 
applicable to all our principal trades. The 
industries of which we held a monopoly fifty 
years ago are now, owing to foreign competition 
and the want of legislative protection, being 
forced to bankruptcy and failure. Year by 
year our home and export trades have to 
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register a decrease. Yet, on the. other hand, 
our imports are rapidly increasing. 

The end of this policy must be apparent to 
every one. A country cannot, any more than 
an individual, continue indefinitely to spend 
more than it earns. Any policy that tends to 
produce this condition of things is wrong. For 
nearly fifty years we have practised Free Trade, 
and in consequence the commercial prosperity 
of our nation has been declining. As I have 
said, the chief idea of Protection is to levy such 
a tax on foreign imports as will prevent them 
from entering into competition with home 
products. In this way the money spent by 
the people for the necessities of life, instead of 
going into foreigners' pockets, is kept circulating 
within the Empire ; the industries from which 
most of the people derive their living are not 
menaced by foreign competition ; the people are 
encouraged to develop the natural resources of 
their country; trade thrives, employment in- 
creases, and the general welfare of the nation is 
secured. 

The economic folly, from a national stand- 
point, of encouraging the purchase of an Ameri- 
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can pair of boots when there are a thousand 
English bootmakers idle, must be apparent to 
anybody who takes the trouble to think, and 
the whole world except England has already 
recognised this truth. I would like here to 
quote a most instructive case in point from Mr. 
Arthur Fell's book. 

" Bicycles," says Mr. Fell, "were first made 
in England, and our markets began to export 
them to France in numbers, and a good export 
trade was springing up. The French, seeing 
this, put on a duty of £\ per machine, but the 
English manufacturer, notwithstanding this 
duty, still sent them into France. The duty 
was raised to £8 per machine and the export 
trade was killed. The French manufacturers, 
with this enormous Protection, learnt to build 
them themselves, and now they make good 
machines and supply their own market. 

" The motor-car industry, on the other hand, 
was first established in France, and the French 
now send us cars to the value of nearly a 
million pounds a year. These come in free of 
duty, and it will be quite impossible for the 
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English manufacturers to secure the trade with- 
out Protection." 

In spite of the fact that thousands of our 
countrymen emigrate yearly, through lack of 
employment, to foreign countries, and that 
about another 12,000,000 are on the brink 
of starvation at home, we. imported cereals last 
year to the value of over ^53,000,000, which, 
under Protection, we could have produced by 
the employment of our own people within the 
Empire. 

Nothing could be more serious than our 
present methods of securing our food supply. 
I cannot conceive a more unfortunate position 
for any nation than that it should be dependent 
for its daily bread upon the goodwill of a rival 
— a rival who at any moment may become its 
enemy and cut off its supplies. 

Having now indicated some of the principal 
reasons which, in my opinion, make an enquiry 
into our present Fiscal Policy desirable, we will 
look at the actual facts and figures which have 
a bearing upon the points at issue. 

Having gone very fully into the trading 
figures of this country and those of its three 
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chief rivals, the United States, Germany, and 
France, I have endeavoured in the following 
pages to tabulate these figures in such a form 
that their meaning may be readily grasped 
by the reader. These figures will, I believe, 
tell the tale of Free Trade more eloquently 
than any lengthy commentary on my part, and 
I therefore recommend their perusal to any one 
who may be interested in the subject. 



CHAPTER II. 

OUR EXPORT TRADE. 

The commercial prosperity of a nation depends 
on its trade. If the demand for its wares 
increases, the demand for labour also increases 
and wages are plentiful. If, on the other 
hand, a country's trade decreases, employment 
becomes scarce and poverty extreme. The 
bulk of the people of these islands are 
dependent for their daily bread, either directly 
or indirectly, on their country's trades. We 
will, therefore, proceed to examine our trade for 
the last thirty years and discover in which way 
it is moving. In the first place let us consider 
our export trade. 

Value of Total Exports of the United 
Kingdom to 

(In Millions of Pounds sterling. ) 

v Foreign British Possessions T . . 

r ' Countries, (including Protectorates). 

1872 248 65 313 

1902 227 116 343 



Increase ... 51 30 

Decrease 21 
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It will thus be seen that but for the increase 
in Colonial trade, our exports would now be 
,£21,000,000 less than they were thirty years 
ago. 

Next compare our manufactured exports 
with those of our three chief rivals and see how 
the Free Trade policy adopted by us has fared 
against the protective tariff system adopted by 
them. 

Exports of Manufactured Goods. 

(In Millions of Pounds sterling.) 

Year. Great Britain. Germany. U.S.A. France. 

1882 217 94 28 76 

1902 235 155 84 95 



Increase 18 61 56 19 

„ per cent. 8 64 200 25 

It seems from this that we are losing all 
round in the foreign markets of the world, and 
only our Colonial trade is saving us. Were it 
not for our Colonies, the effects of Free Trade 
would be felt much more acutely in this country 
to-day. 

The significance of the above figures will 
be better realised if considered in conjunction 
with the population of our principal Colonies 
as compared with the populations of the other 
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countries to which we chiefly export. I quote 
the figures of 1901. 

Foreign Countries. Population. 



United States 

Germany 

Russia 



77,000,000 

57,000,000 

140,000,000 



British Goods 
Purchased. 

^18,390,000 

23,500,000 

8,670,000 







274,000,000 


^50,560,000 


Colonies. 








Australasia 




5,000,000 


^27,000,000 


Canada 




5,370,000 


8,140,000 


South Africa 
(with natives) 


} 


4,000,000 


17,300,000 



14,370,000 



^£52,440,000 



So a population of less than 15,000,000 
in three Colonies actually takes more from us 
than a foreign population of 274,000,000. Or, 
in other words, while the foreigner purchases 
to the extent of 3s. 8d. per head of his popula- 
tion, our Colonists spend ,£3 12s. each in the 
British market every year, an amount nearly 
twenty times as great as that expended by the 
foreigner. 

Consider the position from another point of 
view, and compare the value of our exports 
with those of our three great rivals, 
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Total Exports of Four Principal Countries. 

(In Millions of Pounds sterling.) 

United Kingdom 

Year. (to all Foreign U.S.A. Germany. France. 
Countries). 

1872 248 92 ... 190 

1882 214 156 244 190 

1902 227 *(i9oo) 307 248 220 



Increase ... 215 4 30 

Decrease 21 

These figures need no comment, but it is 
instructive to note that the only nation to register 
a decline is the nation that has adopted Free 
Trade. Germany adopted Protection in 1880, 
or perhaps her exports would have shown a 
greater increase. In the last ten years, however, 
her export trade has increased by .£84,000,000. 

Our next table will show what Free Trade 
has done to increase foreign imports to this 
country, and it is necessary to remember that 
these imports from foreign countries, which are 
yearly increasing with giant strides, are what 
depress home industries and, by taking away 
his employment, impoverish the British work- 
man. It is with this fact in mind that I 
would ask why foreign imports should not 

* In many cases the returns of foreign countries for 1901 and 1902 
are not yet available. This will explain why in many of these tables 
the figures quoted stop at 1900. 
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be taxed ? Why should America and Germany- 
be able to sell their goods in London or 
Manchester with the same facility as our home 
manufacturer? And these are the very ques- 
tions to which no Free Trader can give a 
satisfactory answer. 
Foreign Exports into United Kingdom from 

(In Millions of Pounds sterling) 



Year. 


U.S. A. 


Germany. 


France, 


1872 


54 


19 


41 


1882 


88 


25 


39 


1892 


108 


25 


43 


1900 


138 


31 


53 



Increase 84 12 12 

Total Increase for three countries, £108,000,000. 

From these figures we can see at a glance 
how the foreigner benefits by our Free Trade 
policy, and how quickly our home producers are 
being forced out of their own market. As our 
exports, meantime, are decreasing, it must 
surely be clear to every one concerned that our 
home trades are simply dying a natural death. 
People cannot afford to manufacture things 
for the pleasure of locking them up, and since 
we are every year selling less both abroad and 
at home, it follows that we are every year pro- 
ducing less. 
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Curiously enough, Free Traders are very fond 
of asserting that it is the British workman who 
would suffer most under Protection. The most 
fitting reply is to enquire how he has fared under 
Free Trade, and how it comes about that the 
foreigner is every year establishing himself 
more firmly in the British market. The fact is, 
that if Protection is not adopted to check this 
increase in foreign production, the time must 
arrive when English industries will cease to 
exist, and then perhaps the British workman 
will realise what the true meaning of Free 
Trade is, and of what worth are its promises. 

As the export trade to this country from our 
rivals has increased in the last thirty years to 
the tune of ,£108,000,000, a table showing the 
movement of our export trade to them may 
here be inserted for purposes of comparison. 

Value of Total Exports from the United 
Kingdom to 

(In Millions of Pounds sterling) 

U.S.A. Germany. France. 
1872 45 43 28 

1900 37 38 25 

Decrease 853 

Total Decrease to three countries, £16,000,000. 
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Could it have been shown that our export 
trade had kept pace with the export trade of 
other countries, or that it had even made some 
slight advance, there would have been less 
ground for alarm ; but as this trade has actually 
receded in the period under consideration to 
the extent of ;£ 16,000,000, it is indubitably 
time that something was done to check our 
downward course, unless we are prepared to 
stand idly by and see the British Empire sink 
to disintegration and ruin. 

These words may be thought extravagant, 
but I have, if anything, understated the folly of 
our present policy, for upon further examina- 
tion it will be found that the export figures 
quoted above would appear even worse if our 
annual output of coal had not been included. 
The following table will serve to show how 
greatly we have come to rely upon this valu- 
able, but irreplaceable, asset : — 

Coal Exported from the United Kingdom. 



Year. 


Amount. 


1862 


^3.798,727 


1872 


10,442,321 


1882 


9,564,616 


1892 


16,810,758 


1900 


38,619,856 
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To bring the case nearer home, I have 

selected a few of our chief industries to show 

how each has been affected by our diminishing 

trade. 

Exports. 

1870. 1890. 1900. Decrease. 

£ £ £ £ 

Cereals, - 1,144,789 433,389 680,111 464,678 

Linen Manu-) „ , _ 

factures, I 7> 2 4 8 >345 5-7io,i68 5,224,594 2,023,751 

AVoollcn l 

Manuf'rs, J 2I > 66 4>953 20,418,482 15,682,154 5.982,799 

Haber- ) 

dashery, ) 4.813.023 2,112,911 1,534,451 3.278,572 

As a fitting conclusion to this chapter I will 
give the figures for machinery exported from 
this country. 
Machinery Exported from United Kingdom. 

Year. Amount. 

1870 .£5.293.273 

,1900 18,167,784 

But here, the Free Trader will at once 
exclaim, we have an increase. We have ; and 
why ? For the simple reason that the foreigner 
has at last realised that England need no 
longer be considered the workshop of the 
world ; that he can manufacture his own 
materials ; and that the sooner he procures the 
necessary machinery, the sooner will he be 
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able to do so. Thus, every pound's worth of 
machinery which we ship from this country to 
foreign ports serves but to assist the foreigner 
to make his own goods, and to make him 
independent of our manufactures, and so lead 
us nearer to that inevitable doom which we, as 
Free Traders, are now approaching. 



CHAPTER III. 

OUR IMPORT TRADE. 

I have shown in the last chapter that, in spite 
of the growth of population and the consequent 
necessity for increased trade, our foreign exports 
have for the last thirty years steadily decreased. 
Our next step must be to look at our import 
trade and see how that has fared. 

Value of Total Imports of United Kingdom 
from 

(In Millions of Pounds sterling) 

British Possessions 
Year. Foreign Countries. (including Total. 

Protectorates). 



1872 


275 


79 


354 


1882 


3i3 


99 


412 


1892 


326 


97 


423 


1897 


357 


94 


45i 


1902 


421 


106 


527 


Increase 


146 


27 


i73 



This table shows a total increase in the value 
of things imported into England, as compared 
with 1872, of over ,£170,000,000, chiefly (over 
84 per cent.) from foreign countries. In the last 
chapter it was shown that our total exports to 
foreign countries had dropped over £20,000,000 
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since 1872, yet, in spite of this decrease, their 
exports to us have increased by no less than 
;£ 1 46,000,000. Side by side our total imports 
and exports for 1902 are as follows : — 

(In Millions of Pounds sterling.) 
Exports. Imports. Difference against us. 

343 5 2 7 l8 4 

Now let us divide up our imports and see 
whence they chiefly come. 

Value of Total Imports into United Kingdom 
from 

(In Millions of Pounds sterling) 



Year. 


U.S.A. 


Germany. 


France. 


1872 


54 


19 


41 


1882 


88 


25 


39 


1892 


108 


25 


43 


1 goo 


138 


31 


53 



Increase 84 12 12 

Value of Total Exports from United Kingdom 
to these Countries for same period show — 

(In Millions of Pounds sterling) 
Decrease 8 5 3 

It may be here observed that the country to 
which our export trade has decreased most, 
namely, the United States, is the country 
whose exports to England register the greatest 
increase. 

The following figures show the difference in 
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value between our exports for 1900 to each of 
these countries and their exports to us : — 

Trade of United Kingdom with following 
Countries in 1900. 

(In Millions of Pounds sterling.) 

U.S.A. Germany. France. 
Imports from 138 31 53 

Exports to 37 38 25 



Difference 10 1 7 28 

Total difference against us for 1900, in 
respect of these three countries alone, was 
over ,£120,000,000. 

Our total foreign imports for 1902 amounted 
to ^42 1,000,000 ; thus if we put a 10 per cent, 
tax on foreign imports we ought to receive, 
until these imports come from our Colonies, 
a revenue of £42,000,000 a year which, coming 
chiefly from foreigners, would to some extent re- 
compense us for any loss of trade incurred by 
the arrival of foreign imports. Everything we 
require can be produced within the Empire ; 
why then should we spend money outside ? 
For the reader's guidance I have enumerated 
the chief articles we import, and the different 
parts of the Empire in which they can be 
produced. The Colonies mentioned are at 
present supplying us with the various articles 
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shown against them ; the bulk of each of these 
commodities, however, we import from foreign 
countries, and are likely to continue doing so 
unless our trade is placed under legislative 
protection. 



Article Imported. 
Butter, - 
Cereals, 



Food. 

Colony whence it might come. 
Canada and other Colonies. 
Canada, Australasia, do. 



Vegetables, Spices, Cheese, • 

Meat, and Fruit, - Most of our Colonies. 



Cocoa, - 


- West Indies, 


do. 


Coffee, 


India, 


do. 


Sugar, 


West Indies, 


do. 


Tea, 


India, 


do. 


Wine, 


- Australia, 
Other Articles. 


do. 


Asbestos, 


Canada and other Cc 


ilonie 


Bristles, - 


India, 


do. 


Canes and Sticks, 


- Straits Settlements, 


do. 


Cork, 


- Gibraltar, 


do. 


Cotton, 


India, West Africa, 


do. 


Galls, 


India, 


do. 


Gutta-percha, - 


Straits Settlements, 


do. 


Hemp, - 


- New Zealand, 


do. 


Hides, dry, 


India, Cape Colony, 


do. 


Hides, wet, 


Australia, 


do. 


Horns, 


India, 


do. 


Jute, 


India, 


do. 


Metals, 


Most of our Colonies. 




Seeds, chiefly for oil 


manu- 




facture, 


India, 


do. 


Silk, 


India and Hong Kong, do. 


Wood, 


Canada and Burmah, 


do. 


Wool, 


- Australia, New Zealand, do. 
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It would be strange indeed if we could not 
produce everything within our Empire, since 
we possess nearly a quarter of the globe, and 
have lands scattered through every climate. 
The possessions of England are unique, and yet 
she purchases more than 75 per cent, of her 
food in foreign countries, Free Traders keep 
telling us. True, and this is entirely owing to 
Free Trade. When we become sensible enough 
to adopt Protection, the Colonies will quickly 
supplant our foreign rivals. 

To return to the tables which we were 
considering at the beginning of this chapter. 
We have now arrived at the point where we 
can identify the United States as our chief 
commercial competitor. Last year our trading 
account with America resulted in a debit 
balance against us of over j£ 1 o 1 , 000, 000. H ow 
do we meet such deficit ? 

The Free Traders assert that we pay for our 
imports with our exports. Very good ; but 
how can this be the case, when our exports for 
1900 only realised ^343,000,000, and we 
imported goods to the value of ^527,000,000, 
c 
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in other words, when there was a shortage of 
;£ 1 84,000,000? 

It is impossible to ascertain exactly what 
the United States has taken in liquidation of 
her difference, but it may be interesting to note 
in this connection that, within the last three 
years, she has acquired the Leyland Line of 
Steamers, the District Railway, the Baker Street 
and Waterloo Railway, several million pounds' 
worth of Consols, an English Tobacco Com- 
pany, a Match Factory, to say nothing of many 
other things, together with numerous bonds and 
shares in her own railways which we, in more 
prosperous days, had been able to purchase. 

At the present rate of progress, provided our 
Fiscal Policy remains unchanged, it can only 
be a matter of time before everything we 
possess will have been handed over to the 
foreigner in payment of our " cheap " bread. 
Our Fiscal Policy is certainly a subject that 
should be approached seriously, but it is im- 
possible to repress a smile when contemplating 
the effects of another fifty years of the fatuous 
folly of Free Trade. We have already arrived 
at the necessity of parting with some of our 
largest commercial undertakings in the country, 
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and it requires no great effort of the imagination 
to foresee the day when we shall have nothing 
left to sell for this precious foreign bread, so 
loved of Cobdenites. 

The following list of imports illustrates how 
rapidly we are dropping out of the field of 
production and trying to live by consumption 
alone. 

Imports of United Kingdom. 

1870. 1900. Increase. 

£ £ £ 

Cereals, 34,000,000 58,000,000 24,000,000 

Cotton Manu-1 „ n „ 

factures, J I,l8 S> 2 57 4,77*,739 3,S87.4«» 

Eggs, 1,102,080 5,406,020 4,3°3.94«> 

Glass, 93^467 2,5 2 4,9 26 1.593.459 

Iron and SteeH 

(Wrought and J- 639,503 8,026,326 7,386,823 

Manufactured).! 

Paper for "| 

Printing or j- 445,6*3 3,"3. 101 2,667,488 

Writing, ' 

Matures, } *36-.6 S 6 9.I9C438 5,8.7,78, 

Considering that our population is increasing 
rapidly, the above table. must surely explain 
why it is that so many persons in this country 
cannot obtain employment. If a .nation gives 
up producing things, there must naturally be 
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less and less work for its inhabitants, and that 
is precisely the present position of England. 
We are trying to live by consumption alone, 
and although the feat is absolutely impossible, 
we are gravely assured by political economists, 
university professors, and other persons who 
spend their time thinking what life ought to be, 
that we shall ultimately land at a goal of 
glorious success. We shall do no such thing, 
though our would-be guides may shriek them- 
selves black in the face asserting the contrary. 
We are on a short, direct road to ruin, and 
nothing but Protection can check our progress. 

To realise the difference per head of the 
population between the value of our exports 
and imports, the following figures are quoted 
for 1900, the actual difference against us for 
that year being ,£5 12s. 8d. per head : — 

Imports and Exports per Head for 1900. 

Exports. Imports. 

jQl is. 6d. £ 1 * MS. 2d. 

Difference, £5 12s. 8d. 

A fairly exhaustive idea has now been given 
of the present tendency of our trade, so I will 
pass on to discuss the question from a fresh 
point of view. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OUR PRESENT POSITION. 

England is the only nation whose trade has 
not made a substantial advance during the last 
thirty years. This is the fact that Free Traders 
must be able to explain away before they can 
even begin to justify their attitude. England, 
who at one time, not so very long ago, was 
considered almost beyond the reach of effective 
foreign competition, can now barely claim to 
be the pacemaker to foreign nations. Our 
Colonies have vainly appealed to us against 
the continuance of Cobden's policy ; they have 
even gone so far as to warn us that unless we 
extend a tariff preference to their produce, as 
against that of foreign nations, they will no 
longer feel themselves under any obligation to 
continue the tariff concessions which we at 
present enjoy from them. 

This is a warning we dare not disregard, for 
without our Colonies we should have felt far 
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more acutely the shrinkage of our foreign trade, 
which, as matters stand, has been to some 
extent obscured by the satisfactory increase in 
our exports to the Colonies. Our Colonies are, 
beyond all question, our best customers, as the 
following figures will amply demonstrate : — 
British Exports,* 1902. 

(In Millions of Pounds sterling.) 

To United States, 23 

„ Asia, Africa, and South America, - 50 

„ All Europe, 75 

„ British Possessions,- - 109 

But these figures, as they stand, do not 
convey to the mind of the ordinary reader their 
full significance, for upon examination, in com- 
parison with the different populations, it will be 
found that while our exports to foreign countries 
only work out at a few shillings per head, our 
Colonial exports are equal to about £6 per 
head. That is, where the colonial spends one 
pound in our market, the foreigner spends only 
a shilling. Therefore ten thousand colonials 
are of more value to us in this connection than 
two hundred thousand foreigners. 

Our Colonial trade we can foster and develop ; 

* From " Cobden and Capital," by " Calchas," in the Fortnightly 
Review, July, 1903. 
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our foreign export trade must inevitably diminish. 
It therefore follows that, if one of these two 
trades has to be sacrificed, it should be the 
foreign one, and not, as the Free Trader 
suggests, the Colonial trade, since in either 
case our foreign export trade is bound to die 
away. 

The position of our industries and manu- 
factures at home has already become critical, as 
the following paragraph from the St. James's 
Gazette for the 20th August, 1903, shows: — 

"The cotton trade in Cheshire is in an 
exceedingly bad condition. Notices were 
posted this morning in one of the largest mills 
in Stockport that the mill will be closed next 
Thursday for an indefinite period. Nearly 
250 hands will be thrown idle. Other mills are 
only working two and three days a week. In 
Macclesfield a similar state of things exists, 
and distress among operatives is great." 

Some explanation of this state of things may 
be found in the fact that in the last twenty years 
Germany has increased her imports of raw 
cotton by 30 per cent, and Belgium by 20 per 
cent., and they are now making for themselves 
the goods that we at one time made for them. 
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Black as is the position of the cotton trade, 
our iron and steel trades must be moving in the 
same direction, since, in 1880, we still made as 
much iron and steel as the rest of the world put 
together ; whereas to-day we make less steel 
than either Germany or the United States. 
This, however, is only the beginning of failure, 
for it is self-evident that our manufacturers 
cannot afford to continue making goods which 
they cannot sell. Cheap food does not provide 
labour ; and only labour can provide food. 

The first step towards the resuscitation of 
our many decaying industries must be to shut 
off the importation of these goods from foreign 
countries ; to keep our home market for our 
own producers ; and to create a Colonial demand 
which shall take the place of our present de- 
creasing foreign demand. 

Our present position is wholly unnecessary, 
because within the bounds of our Empire it is 
possible to produce, in greater quantities than 
we are ever likely to require, every commodity 
under the sun. Even corn and cotton, two of 
our principal imports, can be abundantly supplied 
by our Colonies. The corn question I propose 
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to deal with in another chapter. As regards 
cotton, I cannot do better than quote the words 
of Dr. Blyden, Director of Education at Sierra 
Leone, and Liberian Minister to this country: — 
" There are millions of pounds of cotton now 
grown in West Africa which are never exported. 
Teach the natives the value of cotton in Lanca- 
shire, and they will soon supply you with all 
the cotton you want ; excellent cotton — cotton 
needing no re-adaptation of existing machinery 
in the mills to spin and weave it ; better cotton, 
I am told, than Sea Island cotton, which is the 
best that America can produce. The prospects 
of cotton growing in West Africa are limitless. 
I say so advisedly. We can, if encouraged, 
supply all your needs in the way of cotton ; but 
we must be encouraged. The black man must 
be shown that it will pay him to grow cotton. 
Do this, and you can then tax American imports 
with impunity, for West Africa will supply you 
with all the British Empire cotton that Lanca- 
shire can consume, and more." 

This demolishes one of the Free Trader's 
most cherished shrieks, and emphasises the 
utter folly of patronising the foreigner, who, 
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having sold his goods here, makes the bulk of 
his purchases elsewhere. Money spent in the 
Colonies, on the other hand, is largely returned 
to us for the purchase of home productions, and 
in this way continues to circulate through the 
Empire. To buy from countries who will not, 
in return, buy from us is suicidal and absurd. 
To sum up the position in one sentence, I would 
submit this question to the consideration of all 
those who have the true interests of the Empire 
at heart — 

Why Shop Abroad? 

For centuries past and for centuries yet to 
come commercial competition must inevitably 
exist between the different nations of the 
world, and surely it is folly to imagine that one 
nation can become immune from the disastrous 
effects of this trouble by merely ceasing to take 
part in it. It is imperative that we should 
awake to the fact that international commercial 
competition cannot be avoided, and that we, as 
one of the greatest nations in the world, cannot 
hope to withstand the onslaught of our rivals by 
burying our head, ostrich-like, in the sands of 
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Free Trade. Disraeli said : " We cannot fight 
against hostile tariffs with free imports and 
nothing else." The truth of his words is 
incontestable. 

The opponents of Protection seem to base 
their arguments on imaginary fears. They 
resemble the men who, if I may again quote 
Disraeli, spend their lives planning how they 
shall meet troubles that never come to pass. 

The Free Trader's imaginary trouble, or 
rather one of them, is that if we give prefer- 
ential tariffs to one colony, we shall incur the 
disfavour of another. But to overcome this, 
should we not work for the great ultimate goal 
of absolute Free Trade within the Empire, and 
the taxation of all foreign imports ? Then New 
Zealand will become to England what Cornwall 
is to Yorkshire, and our self-supporting 
British Empire the greatest political achieve- 
ment in the whole history of the world. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE CASE FOR THE BRITISH WORKMAN. 

"We have been apt in the past to consider too much the 
advantage of buying cheaply, and not to pay sufficient attention 
to the method by which we have the means that will enable us 
to pay at all. Increased wages are even more important to the 
working-classes than reduced cost of living." 

This quotation from a letter written by- 
Mr. Chamberlain last May will serve as an 
excellent text for the present chapter. 

The chief argument advanced by the Free 
Trader against Protection is that the working 
man will have to pay more for his bread if Mr. 
Chamberlain's scheme is carried. In making 
this statement, he overlooks the important fact 
that it matters little to the workman how cheap 
bread may become if he is deprived of the 
means by which he buys it. Before con- 
sidering the question of cheap food we must 
see that the workman is provided with per- 
manent employment and good wages. 

Under Free Trade, our chief object has been 
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to procure cheap food, and in the engrossing 
pursuit of this idea we have neglected the 
trade from which we derive the means of 
buying food at all. This policy affects the rich 
and poor in totally different ways. The people 
whom we may call non-combatants, such as 
civil servants, naval and military officers, and 
those whose incomes are derived from the 
Funds, do not much concern themselves with 
our foreign export or home trades. Their 
main idea is to secure the necessaries of life as 
cheaply as possible. 

The case of the British workman, however, 
is very different, because he depends for the 
maintenance of himself and of his family upon 
the state of his country's industries. As these 
diminish, the demand for labour decreases, and 
wages fall off. The first duty of a well- 
governed state should be to foster those trades 
by which the bulk of its people exist, so that 
its workmen may earn good wages. Protection 
has always been accepted in principle by 
working men in this country, or trade unions 
would not flourish as they do. This being so, 
ought not every trade unionist to recognise 
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how imperative it is for him to go a step further 
and vote for the protection of his country's 
trade ? 

No one can say that employment is increasing 
under Free Trade when our exports to Europe 
and the United States, minus coal and ships, 
work out as follows : — 

Exports to Europe and U.S.A. 

(In Millions of Pounds sterling.) 

Year. Amount. 

1872 141 

1902 99 

Decrease £42,000,000. 

In order to see how far our home trade is 
being encroached upon every year by foreign 
competition, it is only necessary to look at our 
imports. 

Imports from Foreign Countries. 

(In Millions of Pounds sterling.) 
Year. Amount. 

1872 275 

1902 421 

Increase £146,000,000. 

These figures clearly indicate the present 

tendency of our trade, which, under the system 

of free imports, is decreasing as rapidly as that 

of our rivals is improving under Protection. 
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The tendency of Free Trade is to turn this 
country into a universal purchaser, and this 
naturally encourages foreign countries to become 
greater producers. But a country cannot live by 
consumption ; and in this perfectly obvious fact 
may be found an explanation for the existence in 
our midst of Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman's 
twelve million paupers. As a country ceases to 
produce commodities, so must its workmen be 
deprived of their livelihood. 

Thus it appears that there is something of 
far more vital importance to the British work- 
man than cheap food, and that cheap food is, 
in fact, nothing more than a party catchword 
which has been invented to mislead the ignorant, 
and to divert men's attention from the fact that 
Protection is really calculated to safeguard those 
home industries upon which the workman must 
depend for his daily bread. That Protection 
does, moreover, accomplish this purpose may 
best be seen by a glance at the conditions exist- 
ing in foreign Protectionist countries, and for 
this purpose I will take the case of Germany 
where, in the Krupp works, wages have ad- 
vanced from 3s. a day in 1879 to 4s. 9^d. in 
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1900. If Protection killed home trades this 
result would have been impossible, but, of course, 
it does no such thing. If the manufacturer 
loses his market, the workman must lose his job. 
But where has this been happening ? Certainly 
not in the Protectionist countries of the world, 
but rather in Free Trade England, where we 
are trying to accomplish the extraordinary feat 
of living by purchase instead of production. 

Again, turning to the United States, where 
the benefits of Protection are most resorted to, 
we find that wages are much higher there than 
they are in this country, because the American 
home manufacturer is protected in his own 
market against foreign competition. 

Let the British workman study these figures 
and then decide which he prefers. 



Scale 


of Wages. 




Trades. 


Protection 


Free Trade 




America. 


England. 


Ironfounders, 


£4 1 3 


^2 


Cotton Spinners, - 


368 


I 18 


Leather Workers, - 


250 


I 10 


Carpenters, - 


3 14 © 


176 



Bricklayers in America get is. ud. to 3s. 2d. 
per hour ; in England they only get yd. to 1 id. 
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In America, blast - furnacemen's wages are 
40 per cent, higher than English furnacemen ; 
engineers, 35 per cent, to 70 per cent, higher ; 
cutlers, 100 per cent, higher ; bootmakers, 30 
per cent, to 70 per cent, higher, while plasterers 
earn more than double what their English 
mates do. 

Yet, in spite of the higher wages paid in 
America, our cross-Atlantic competitors are, 
owing to their more up-to-date methods and 
machinery, and the large scale upon which they 
work, able to ^produce most things even cheaper 
than we can on this side. 



D 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE CANADIAN CORN PROBLEM : A SUGGESTION. 

Many Free Traders with whom I have dis- 
cussed our Fiscal Policy have admitted that 
their chief objection to the proposed protective 
tariffs is that they must increase the price of 
corn. Could Protection be brought in without 
any increase in the price of corn, Free Traders, 
it is to be presumed, would probably support 
Mr. Chamberlain's proposals. To them the 
corn difficulty is insurmountable, because they 
have not taken the trouble to go far enough 
into the question ; but this, to me, seems a 
poor argument to advance against Protection. 

There are perhaps other ways of dealing 
with this question, but after going carefully into 
the subject, a way has suggested itself to my 
mind, which I will now endeavour to explain. 

Twenty years ago Canada produced less than 
20 million cwts. of wheat ; last year her pro- 
duction exceeded 60 million cwts., the area 
under cultivation being about 5 million acres. 
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This acreage, however, represents but a very 
small portion of the land available for wheat- 
growing. Exactly how much land there is 
available it is impossible to say, but we should 
be perfectly safe in assuming, for present 
purposes, that it is not less than 300 million 
acres, or about one-eighth of the total land 
area of the country. 

Therefore, if we calculate the future wheat- 
producing powers of the country upon its 
present yield per acre, it will be observed that 
Canada is capable of raising no less than 3500 
million cwts. of wheat a year. 

At the present time we are annually import- 
ing into this country about 70 million cwts. of 
wheat. It will thus be seen that Canada is not 
only capable of providing our entire wheat 
supply, but is capable of producing it fifty 
times over. 

Canada, then, is capable of feeding us ; but 
how shall we proceed to get the land under 
cultivation ? First of all we must take steps to 
do away with the free import system, under 
which the foreign wheat-producing countries of 
the world have established a huge export trade 
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of grain to this country. So great is this 
business that it is impossible, without the 
assistance of legislative protection, for any new 
country, such as Canada, suddenly to increase 
her grain output to the extent required. But 
if protective tariffs were adopted by us, to take 
effect, say, in two years' time, a market would 
be assured to Canada at that date, when we 
should proceed to purchase from her all the corn 
we require, instead of buying it from foreign 
countries. 

The difficulty now before us lies in the fact 
that under this scheme — whereby the taxation 
of foreign wheat would not take effect for two 
years — the wheat-grower in Canada would have 
to wait till then before he could be certain of 
his market. Therefore, there would be little 
inducement, until this period had expired, for 
people to take up the cultivation of the land, 
and so the whole object of the prospective 
tariff would be lost. But, to guard against the 
possibility of this happening, why should the 
Dominion Government not take up the scheme 
in one of the following manners ? 

(i) The Canadian authorities would in either 
scheme have to start by raising a special 
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agricultural loan of, say, .£10,000,000, or what- 
ever sum may be necessary for the purpose. 
They should then extensively advertise through- 
out the United Kingdom the undoubted future 
which would lie before wheat-growers under the 
impending tariff. Those wishing to take up 
wheat-growing would then enter into an agree- 
ment with the Government whereby they would 
receive free allotments of land. The Govern- 
ment would next offer to advance them sufficient 
capital for its development, to be repaid, with 
interest, by instalments so soon as the tariff 
should come into force. 

(2) The alternative scheme, which on account 
of its simplicity I most commend, is that the 
Dominion Government, with probably the 
co-operation of our home Government, should 
itself undertake the great corn business of its 
country. Under the auspices of a council 
formed from its own members, the services of 
several very able organisers and agriculturists 
should be permanently secured to perfect and 
carry out the scheme. 

The wheat -growing area of the country 
should be divided into districts of equal mileage. 
For each of these districts I would then suggest 
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the appointment of a Corn Commissioner who, 
with an adequate staff, would be responsible 
for the proper working and development of his 
allotted area. The next question would be how 
to secure the number of labourers necessary for 
successfully carrying out the scheme. This 
matter, however, under proper organisation, 
should not be attended by much difficulty. Let 
the Government once take the subject up 
seriously and offer employment on, say, a three 
or five years' agreement upon favourable terms, 
and we should cease to hear complaints of the 
insufficiency of white men in the Colonies. 

If necessary, have a notice worded somewhat 
as follows posted all over England : — 

CANADIAN CORN CONSOLIDATION. 
Under the auspices of the Canadian Government. 

Wanted, young men between the ages of eighteen and 
forty for employment in the wheat-growing fields of the 
Colony. 

The applicant must be of good character and sound 
physique and willing to enter into an agreement to serve 
for three years. 

Salary — a year, increasing by — yearly, with board 
and free passage out and home again at expiration of 
service. 

With the help of such a notice as this, and a 
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few recruiting sergeants in the principal towns 
of the country, I would guarantee that within 
three months the Dominion Government would 
have no difficulty in securing 25,000 men from 
England alone. 

One has only to walk through any city in 
England and observe the thousands of able- 
bodied men eagerly waiting for some decent 
occupation, to recognise the great possibilities 
for good which the scheme contains. 

The chief merit of the scheme has, however, 
yet to be mentioned. By working on such a 
large scale, with the aid of the most modern 
machinery, and supported by adequate capital, 
the cost of producing the wheat would reach its 
lowest point. At the same time the wheat- 
consumer would have no huge profit to pay, as 
at present, to dealers, for, beyond earning the 
interest for the loan, the Government would not 
seek to work at a profit. It would erect huge 
granaries, run its own ships, and ultimately 
succeed in reducing the price of bread beyond, 
perhaps, our most sanguine expectations. 

These are, roughly, the main principles that, 
failing all others, may be worthy of considera- 
tion as providing the means of relieving the 
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Free Trader of his doubts concerning the price 
of his bread. 

The benefits to be derived from either of 
these schemes are indeed numerous, but 
amongst many others the following may be 
mentioned : — 

(i) The money we now pay to foreign 
countries for cereals, amounting to over 
.£50,000,000 a year, would be kept circulating 
within the Empire. 

(2) It would be the means of providing 
many young Englishmen with healthy and 
lucrative employment. 

(3) This in turn would ease the ranks of 
labour at home, and make competition less 
severe. 

(4) The new Colonists would provide a fresh 
market for our home manufactures, which 
again would further stimulate home industries, 
increase the demand for labour, and consider- 
ably reduce the ranks of our unemployed. 

(5) And, above all, it would make our bread 
cheaper, and our supply always certain. 

There are some who may object to the 
scheme because they think it would exceed 
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their ideas of the duties of a Government. 
For my own part, however, I fail to see why 
it is not as much the duty of a Govern- 
ment to safeguard the food supplies of its 
people, as it is its province to safeguard the 
country against invasion. Under modern 
conditions the duties of our Government are 
daily extending. It now concerns itself, either 
directly or indirectly, in everything calculated 
to promote the welfare of the people — 
which, after all, is the only raison d'itre 
of any Government. It controls the army 
and navy, the police force, our water and 
sewage works, workhouses, highways, etc. : 
why should it stop at our corn supplies, which 
in peace are the most important of all things, 
and in war a thousand times more important ? 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE QUESTION FOR THE ELECTORS. 

Personally, I have too much faith in the 
judgment and common sense of the British 
people to think that they will continue to give 
their support to a policy that has been proved 
to be harmful to their interests. It may take 
some little time to remove from the minds of 
the masses the false doctrines circulated by the 
supporters of Cobden, but, happily, it can only 
be a matter of time. 

Sixty years ago we could only meet the 
theories of Free Trade with the theories of 
Protection : to-day, after an uninterrupted trial 
of nearly half a century, we can meet those Free 
Trade arguments with the incontestable evidence 
of actual figures. Free Traders can no longer 
hope to cloud the minds of the working people 
with the dust of their economic heresies, for, as 
Ruskin says, it is vain to advance theoretical 
arguments against the force of accomplished 
facts. 
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It must be patent to every one who is properly 
acquainted with the trading records of this 
country, and those of its chief rivals, for the 
last fifty years, that Free Trade, however 
attractive it may appear in theory, is, in practice 
under existing conditions, nothing short of 
disastrous. 

The great wealth which our forefathers 
accumulated for the nation is fast leaving our 
shores in payment of the differences in our 
trading accounts with competitive foreign 
nations : our population continues to increase, 
though the means of securing a livelihood in 
the country are daily diminishing : the value of 
our farming land, through the inability of the 
individual to withstand the universal competi- 
tion of foreigners in our market, has fallen by 
^800,000,000 : and our manufacturing industries 
are being forced into a state of stagnation, 
which is bringing our country face to face with 
ruin and starvation. 

Free Trade has failed utterly, and the realisa- 
tion of our true position in the commercial 
world will be a sad awakening for those who 
have their country's true interests at heart, or 
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who are beginning to feel the pinch of its 
decaying prosperity. 

Supporters of Free Trade will be found, 
however, so long as there are men amongst us 
who, as Disraeli said, are friends of every 
country save their own. The constitution of 
the Cobden Club — the senate house of Free 
Trade — makes instructive reading for any loyal 
Englishman. The Club consists of — 

242 Foreigners, honorary members, domiciled abroad. 
59 Honorary members, many foreigners, domiciled in 

England. 
179 Members. 
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Let the British-born workman dwell for a 
moment on these figures, and then ask himself if 
he thinks his own, or the foreigner's interests are 
most likely to be promoted by this precious 
institution. Was ever an enlightened nation 
deceived in a more impudent manner ? Surely 
not ; and it is our duty to see that in future 
England's Fiscal Policy is dictated by English- 
men and not by foreigners. 

I only hope that the great masses of British 
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workmen may be brought to a true understand- 
ing of the position. If this can be accomplished 
in time they may be trusted to choose their own 
methods of dealing with men who, in the name 
of Free Trade, approach them as friends. 

The further we pursue the study of Free 
Trade from the standpoint of actual experience, 
the more astonished we must become at the 
blind folly of England in adhering to it. 
Despite the repeated warnings of all the greatest 
foreign statesmen of the last half-century, we 
have slumbered peacefully through years of folly. 
Read some of these warnings. In 1879 
Bismarck said : " They (the Free Traders) 
attack me personally instead of dealing with 
the question under discussion. They ask 
whether I have been consistent. I formerly 
consented to that which I now oppose. The 
entire current of affairs has changed. Only two 
countries are constantly losing ground — rich, 
burly, full-blooded England, with its old industry 
favoured in so many different ways, and poor, 
weakly Germany, which is still engaged in 
making a beginning." 

Again, of Free Traders he said : " They are 
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the men of theory who have no proper feeling 
for realities, and who have acquired their know- 
ledge, not from experience, but from books. 
. . . Most of these gentlemen — lawyers, 
journalists, holders of funded property — are 
people who live upon fees, pensions, salaries, 
dividends . . . and are not personally 
affected (by bad trade), and have no experience, 
yet have most to say in the matter, ' who neither 
sow nor reap nor spin.' " 

M. Paulient, a leading French Senator, says : 
" You must not think for one moment that the 
ideas put forward by the Colonial Secretary are 
visionary, transient, and unpremeditated. I 
am convinced that not only will Britain fall 
in with Mr. Chamberlain's scheme, but that 
in the position in which she is, she cannot do 
otherwise. Should she not follow the Colonial 
Secretary, in a few years there would be nothing 
for her in the matter of industrial life but the 
carrying trade. It is essential for her to keep 
her own markets for herself, just as the United 
States, France, Germany, and other countries 
have done." 

Dr. Moritz Naumann, a leading German 
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economist, says : " England will go back to 
Protection, not merely constrained by the power 
of a single personality, but compelled to do so 
by the working of a general law." 

President M'Kinley said: "The people of 
no nation in history has ever permanently 
prospered under a policy which sacrificed its 
home industries to build up and develop the 
resources, and give employment to the labour, 
of foreign states." 

Every one but the bigoted, prejudiced, 
impractical Free Trader, who is too wise to 
learn, must eventually realise the great benefits 
that Protection can confer upon a nation. The 
question that will soon be presented to the 
country for decision is whether it will accept 
these benefits or continue on the broad road of 
Free Trade which leads to bankruptcy. 

We are a great people, with a great Empire. 
Let us not prove unworthy of our responsi- 
bilities. Our record for the past fifty years 
has been one of approaching failure. Shall we 
now add folly to failure ? 
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